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Design of Léveil based on Baltard. 


FIG. 1. RECONSTRUCTION OF THEATER OF POMPEY IN ROME. 


THE ROMAN THEATER 
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[* ANCIENT Rome, under normal 

circumstances, it was possible to 
witness plays only at certain periods of 
the year, as an element in annually 
recurring festivals of the people. These 
festivals, known as ludi, came in April, 
July, September, and November. There 
were, however, extraordinary occasions 
on which plays might be seen. These 
were furnished by the dedication of some 
splendid building, by a triumph in cele- 
bration of some victory, or, mayhap, by 
the funeral of a distinguished citizen. 
For each set of ludi a certain sum of 
money was granted from the public 


treasury; the remainder of the expenses, 
invariably large and ever tending to grow 
larger, was met by the magistrate in 
charge of theludi. From the statement 
that part of the expenses of the /udi was 
met from the state treasury it might be 
inferred that the state subsidized the 
theater. Such an inference would, how- 
ever, be wide of the mark, since for cen- 
turies the attitude of the government 
toward the theater was an attitude of 
opposition. To orthodox Roman senti- 
ment the witnessing of plays long seemed 
a waste of time, and consequently well- 
nigh immoral. To strike the truth, then, 
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in this connection we must say that the 
government subsidized the Judi and, more 
or less against its will, suffered dramatic 
performances to be given at the ludi. 
This attitude of the government may be 
well illustrated by the recital of certain 
facts. 

According to Roman tradition, it was 
194 B. C. before any space 
aside at theatrical performances for the 


was set 


FIG. 2. 


THE THEATER OF MARCELLUS IN ROME. 


senators, the highest part, socially and 
In 
that vear the space nearest the stage was 


politically, of the Roman community. 


Since no men- 
tion of seats is made by Livy, our author- 
ity here, we must suppose that the privi- 
lege under discussion was merely the right 


reserved for the senators. 


to stand or to sit on the ground nearer to 
the stage than the rest of the spectators. 
Simple as this innovation was, none the 
less, according to Livy, praebuit rumores. 
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In the next forty years attempts were 
made to construct a permanent stage of 
stone, but they were as often frustrated 
Indeed, as late as 151 
B. C., the senate, on motion of P. Scipio 
Nasica, 


and 


by the censors. 


adopted reactionary measures 
ordained that henceforth no one 
should wish to set seats for spectators or 
to sit down himself at a theatrical per- 
formance, either at Rome or within a mile 
of the city gates! Not till 55 B. C. did 
Rome stone theater. Long 
before this there had been stone theaters 
in provincial towns of Italy, though we 
ought perhaps to admit that in nearly all 
cases, if not in all cases, these towns were 
Greek rather than Roman in origin and 
character. The theater erected in 55 B.C. 
was built by Pompey, then at the height 
of his reputation and popularity (fig. 1). 
A curious story, given by one pagan and 
one Christian Roman writer, testifies to 
the strength of the prejudice against a 
permanent theater-structure. Pompey, 
say Aulus Gellius and Tertullian, built a 
temple of Venus in such a way that the 
rows of seats of the theater (the gradus) 
formed the only way of approach to the 
temple. The populace was invited to the 
dedication not of a theater but of a temple 
of Venus, to which, added Pompey slyly, 
I have appended seats for a theater. Of 
course, since the seats were there, fully 
constructed, so practical a people as the 
Romans did not allow them to remain 
unused. 


possess a 


Forty-two years more passed 
before Rome possessed a second theater of 
stone. Then, in 13 B.C., the Theater of 
Balbus and the Theater of Marcellus (figs. 
2, 3) were dedicated. No other perma- 
nent theater-structure was erected in 
Rome. Frequently, under the empire, 
temporary wooden _ theater-structures 
seem to have been erected for special 
occasions. 
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Theatrical performances began early in 
the morning, so early, in fact, that some of 
the spectators came breakfastless to the 
play; others actually sought their places 
during the night before the performance. 
Several plays were given in succession. 
On such occasions a halt was made at 
noontime for refreshments. Refresh- 
ments were supplied at times without 
charge, as in the amphitheater and the 
circus, by the editor, the magistrate in 
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One preliminary observation must be 
made. It is not possible to speak of the 
Roman theater without speaking also of 
the Greek theater. The Roman theater- 
structure was the Greek theater-structure, 
modified; Roman plays, at least those 
that count for us, the Comedies of Plautus 
and Terence,! were all laid on Greek soil; 
the costumes worn by the actors were in 
all respects Greek. The plays of Plautus 
and Terence were adaptations of Greek 
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FIG. 3. RESTORATION OF THEATER OF MARCELLUS AND NEIGHBORING 
BUILDINGS 1N ROME. 


charge of the ludi of which the plays 
formed a part. In imperial times plays 
seem to have been given occasionally, as a 
sort of theatrical coup, at night. 

Into the history of theater-structures 
among the Romans it is not possible to go 
in this article, further than has already 
been done in the foregoing pages. There 
is space only to deal with the developed 
structure of the latter part of the first 
century B. C. and later. 


plays. In a word, the history of the 
Roman theater is a chapter or series of 
chapters in the later history of the Greek 
theater. 

With only a few exceptions the Greeks 
laid their theaters against a_hill-side, 
to take advantage of the natural slope 
of the ground. Familiar examples are 
the Dionysiac theater at Athens (fig. 


1 No tragedy of the earlier and better days of 
the Roman drama has come down to us intact. 
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FIG. 4. THE THEATER OF DIONYSUS AT ATHENS 
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4), the theater at Argos, and the beau- 
tiful theater at Epidaurus (fig. 5). At 
Rome all three stone theaters stood 
on the Campus Martius, which was 
perfectly flat; hence massive and costly 
substructures of concrete faced with 
stone or bricks were needed to carry 
the tiers of seats. A portion of the sub- 
structures of the theater of Marcellus is 
still visible. A series of twelve arches, in 
two tiers, may be seen, the lower adorned 
with engaged columns or pilasters of the 
Tusco-Doric order, the upper with Ionic 
columns; above is the modern wall (figs. 
2,3). The effect is thus similar to that 
of the exterior of the Coliseum. In the 
Villa of Hadrian, near Tivoli, one may see, 
standing free in its entire compass, the 
semicircular structure carrying the seats. 
A feature of this theater, unique, so far as 
I know, is seen in the three passageways 
which, at points distant from the front of 
the stage, lead from the open space be- 
hind the auditorium beneath the tiers 
of seats to the interior of the theater (the 
orchestra) .” 

It was noted above that the surviving 
portion of the Theater of Marcellus 
reminds one of the Coliseum. If we add 
that the orthodox Roman theater, both 
within and without, was exactly semicir- 
cular in form, we shall be able to visualize, 
without difficulty, the fully developed 
Roman theater (cf. fig. 1). 

Between the Greek theater-structure 
and the Roman theater-structure there 
were, besides the points of contrast 
already noted, two particularly charac- 
teristic differences. One is concerned with 
the orchestra, its shape and the uses to 
which it was put, the other with the 


2These passages resemble the parodoi of 
the Roman theater, described below (page 144); 
they are distinct from them, however, in their 
distance from the stage. 


relation of the stage and the auditorium 
to each other. 

In the Greek theater the orchestra 
(etymologically the ‘dancing-place’: cf. 
dpxeic0a, ‘to dance’), the place where 
the chorus sang and danced and per- 
formed its evolutions, was of prime 
importance in the actual presentation of 
plays. In fact, historically the orchestra 
preceded the place for the spectators. 
For the moment we may sum up the 
history of the Graeco-Roman drama as a 
history of the diminishing importance of 
the chorus, and the increasing importance 
of the actors, or, to put the same facts in 
another way, the history of the transfor- 
mation of a performance consisting wholly 
of singing and dancing into a performance 
largely dramatic. We say largely dra- 
matic, not wholly dramatic, because pas- 
sages delivered as song, with elaborate 
musical accompaniment, and passages 
delivered in recitative formed always a 
large part of Greek and Roman plays, 
both tragic and comic, so that ancient 
plays resembled an opera or operetta 
more closely than they did the some- 
thing we call a play. Now, originally, in 
the Greek theater the orchestra was an 
exact circle. Such a circular orchestra, 
64 feet in diameter, was traced by Dr. 
Dérpfeld beneath the visible remains of 
the Dionysiac theater at Athens; we see 
one plainly still at Epidaurus (fig. 5). 
As the importance of the chorus dimin- 
ished, the place allotted to it became 
smaller. In its final form, however, the 
orchestra of the Greek theater always 
exceeded a semicircle; this is the case 
with the visible orchestra in the theater of 
Dionysus at Athens (fig.4). In Roman 
plays the chorus was a rarity; it never oc- 

3T use the term ‘“‘stage”’ of the Greek 


theater, here and elsewhere, merely for con- 
venience. 
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THE GREEK THEATER AT EPIDAURUS. 
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cupied the orchestra. Hence the orchestra 
of the Roman theater was smaller even 
than that of the Greek theater; it was an 
exact semicircle. (See also below, page 
144). Such a semicircular orchestra we 
see in the Odeum of Herodes Atticus at 
Athens (a structure partly Greek, how- 
ever), in the beautiful Roman theater at 
Timgad, in Africa,—the Pompeii, as it has 
been called, of the Sahara,—and in the in- 
teresting theaters at Fiesole (the ancient 
Faesulae), three miles northeast of Flor- 
ence, and at Tusculum (fig. 10). 

Let us consider now the other special 
point of difference between the Greek and 
the Roman theater-structure. In the 
Greek theater, stage and auditorium were 
separated from each other by an open 
space, ten feet or more in width, which 
could be closed at the outer end by gates 
(fig.5). There was thus, at either side, an 
uncovered passageway from the outside 
world into the theater (the orchestra), 
bounded on the one side by the front of 
the stage, on the other by the end of the 
auditorium. Viewed either from the 
stage or from the auditorium, these pas- 
sageways were side-ways, and so were 
‘alled by the Greeks parodoi, ‘side-roads’, 
‘by-roads.’ Through the parodoi the 
chorus entered the orchestra near the 
beginning of the play; through them the 
chorus withdrew from the orchestra when 
the play was done. If there was no stage 
in the Greek theater, and if all the per- 
formers, actors and chorus both, played 
their réles only in the orchestra, as 
many scholars, following Dr. Dérpfeld, 
believe, then actors too entered and with- 
drew by the paredoi. Spectators also 
could enter (or leave) the orchestra by the 
parodoi; from the orchestra they could 
climb upward, if need be, to the higher 
seats. Indeed, some Greek theaters lie in 
such fashion against the supporting hill- 


side that the parodoi form the only means 
of ingress and egress for the spectators. 
It may be noted that the ends of the audi- 
torium, right and left, did not lie in 
a straight line, parallel to the stage, but 
were so built that, if prolonged, they 
would intersect within the orchestra. 

In turning to consider in detail the 
form of the Roman theater-structure, we 
have occasion to mention, for the first 
time, Vitruvius, the Roman engineer and 
architect of the time of Augustus, who, 
in his work On Architecture,t Book V, 
gives us important information concern- 
ing the Greek and the Roman theater, 
especially the latter. Vitruvius believed 
that in the Greek theater there was a 
stage, narrow and shallow (10 to 12 feet 
high, 8 feet deep), on which the actors 
played their parts; below them, in the 
orchestra, was the chorus. In the Roman 
theater, said Vitruvius, the stage must be 
deeper than the stage of the Greek the- 
ater, because in the Roman theater all the 
performers—actors, chorus, when there 
was one, and supernumeraries (the Ro- 
mans were fond of elaborate stage-specta- 
cles: see the quotation from Horace, below, 
page 145)—played their parts. Further, 
says Vitruvius, the stage of the Roman 
theater must be lower than that of the 
Greek theater, for the following reason. 
As already made plain, the orchestra in 
the Roman theater was not used for the 
chorus. There seldom was a chorus in a 
Roman play; when there was one, its 
members took places on the stage. The 
orchestra was set apart for the seats of the 
senators. “Therefore,” says Vitruvius, 
“the stage must not exceed five feet in 


4This work may now be conveniently con- 
sulted in the admirable translation by the late 
Prof. Morris Hickey Morgan, published this 
year by the Harvard University Press. Cf. 
Art and Archaeology, I, p. 87. 
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height, that those who sit in the orchestra 
[the highest class, socially and _politi- 
cally, be it remembered, of the Roman 
people] may be able to see the perform- 
ances of all those who participate in the 
play.”’ 

The stage of the larger theater at Pom- 
peii is about three feet high (fig.6). The 
height of the stage in other Roman the- 
aters varies between three feet and five. 
To gain the greater depth of stage neces- 
sary inthe Roman theater, the front of the 
Greek stage (so Vitruvius seems to imply) 
was brought forward till it met the ends 
of the auditorium, which in this case 
ran straight, and so formed parts of one 
straight line. As a result, in the Roman 
theater stage and auditorium are tied 
together in a s:ngle organic whole. The 
open parodoi, so conspicuous a feature of 
the Greek theater, have disappeared. In 
their place the Romans constructed 
raulted passages running from points be- 
yond the back of the auditorium, under the 
tiers of seats, along the front of the stage, 
into the orchestra (fig. 6). These pas- 
sages, though so different from the parodoi 
of the Greek theater, were still known as 
parodoi or parodi. This innovation in the 
Roman theater led to another. At the 
inner end of the auditorium, at each side, 
at the point where the seats reached the 
front line of the stage, the Romans laid 
level platforms, of some size, accessible 
only by special staircases lying along the 
front of the stage. These platforms were 
valled tribunalia, and may be described 
as the private of the Roman 
theater. Here, on special seats, the 
edi or, or magistrate superintending the 
ludi at which the theatrical performance 
was being given, and such guests as con- 
vention or his own desires required him to 
honor, had private places, reached, as 
hinted above, by staircases quite distinct 
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from those used by the thousands in the 
ordinary gradus of the auditorium. In the 
smaller theater at Pompeii (fig. 7) there 
are several additional long seats, in tiers, 
above the tribunal on each side; these can 
be reached only from the tribunalia and 
so were manifestly reserved places. 

We may now examine in detail some 
existing Roman theaters, beginning with 
those at Pompeii. Pompeii, though a 
provincial town of no great size, possessed 
two theaters, which are commonly called 
the Large Theater and the Small Theater 
or Odeum. 

The Large Theater (fig. 6) was built 
originally in the Oscan or pre-Roman 
period of the city, at a time, however, 
when the influence of Greek culture had 
made itself felt. Shortly before the 
Christian era the theater was rebuilt: 
the new parts corresponded to Roman 
methods of theater-building. The Greek 
character of this theater is seen in the fact 
that the orchestra embraces much more 
than a semicircle, in the further fact 
that the walls of the parodoi, if prolonged, 
would intersect (the convergence is, how- 
ever, slight), and, finally, in the far more 
significant fact that much of the cavea, or 
auditorium, lies against a hillside. This 
theater is close to the southern limits of 
Pompeii, at a point where the ground falls 
away so abruptly that, although elsewhere 
the Pompeians defended their city with 
heavy walls, they saw no need of such 
defences here. Counting from the orches- 
tra upward, we have twenty-four rows of 
seats (gradus) in this theater lying against 
the hill-side. The Roman character of 
the theater is seen with equal distinct- 
ness in the tribunalia, over the inner 
ends of the vaulted parodoi, in the low, 
deep stage, in the crypta, or covered pas- 
sageway running all round the theater 
beneath the uppermost block of seats, 
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those of the gallery (for the use of the 
crypta see below), and, lastly, in the elab- 
orate arched construction, in two tiers 
of arches, built, at the time of the Roman 
reconstruction, to carry the four rows of 
seats in the gallery. 

We are ready now for further details. 
The stage, as already noted, is about three 
feet in height. At the auditorium end 
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this there are to be plays. What joy it 
will be, he cries, to mark how the embroid- 
ered Britons lift that grand crimson cur- 
tain from the ground! In Epistles 2,1, 
189 ff., Horace, writing disgustedly of the 
perverted taste of contemporary Roman 
audiences, says: 

For four hours or more the curtain is 
kept down while squadrons of horse and 





FIG. 6. 


we see two walls, three feet or more apart. 
Within this space, no doubt covered in 
ancient times, worked once the roller 
with the aid of which the curtain was 
drawn down at the beginning of the play, 
and up at its close. The curtain was 
elaborately embroidered. These points 
are compactly put for us by Vergil, Geor- 
gics 3,25. Vergil will hold, he declares, a 
great festival in honor of Augustus; at 


THE LARGE THEATER AT POMPEII. 


bodies of foot are seen flying: presently 
there passes the spectacle of unfortunate 
kings dragged with hands behind their 
backs: chariots of every kind and shape 
hurry along, and ships; spoil of ivory is 
borne by, spoil of Corinthian brass. If 
he were on earth, Democritus would 
laugh at the sight, whether it be a half- 
panther-half-camel, or a white elephant, 
that made all faces turn one way. He 


5] use Wickham’s translation. 
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THE SMALL THEATER AT POMPEII. 
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would think the people a show to be stud- 
ied more carefully even than the games, 
as giving him very much the more to 
look at. But for the poets—he would 
think them to be telling their tales to a 
deaf ass. For what voices have been of 
force enough to overcome the din with 
which our theatres ring? You would 
suppose it was the Garganian forest 
roaring or the Tuscan sea: such the shouts 
with which the games are viewed, and the 
works of art and knick-knacks of foreign 
wealth with which the actor bedizens 
himself. As soon as he steps on the 
stage right hands clash with left. ‘‘Has 
he said anything?’”’ Not one word. 
“What then pleases them so?” That 
woollen stuff whose Tarentine dye is 
such a good imitation of the violet. 

Turning now to the seats we mark first 
the orchestra, the part of the auditorium 
nearest the stage, with its four low steps 
or series of seats (gradus) covered with 
marble. Since these steps are entirely 
too low for anyone to sit on them with 
comfort, we may conclude that the local 
dignitaries who had reserved places here 
(see below, page 148) sat on bisellia or 
chairs brought to the theater by their 
slaves. At the top of the orchestra there 
was, no doubt, a stone balustrade, like 
that still to be seen at the top of the 
orchestra in the Small Theater (fig. 7), 
separating the steps or gradus of the or- 
chestra from a praecinctio (‘girdle,’ ‘belt’) 
or landing (lobby) above. This landing is 
reached from the orchestra by flights of 
steps which break the line of the balus- 
trade at three points. 

Next comes the media cavea, or central 
part of the auditorium. Here the gradus 
are divided by six stairways (scalae) 
into seven wedges (cunez). At the top of 
the media cavea is a second praecinctio, 
bounded on the far side by a high wall. 
The latter is pierced by six doors, desig- 
nated by the Romans by the striking 
term vomitoria, corresponding to the six 


scalae: these lead out into the corridor 
(erypta) that runs round beneath the 
summa cavea or gallery. The summa 
cavea was about ten or twelve feet wide 
and sloped downward at an angle of forty 


degrees. It contained probably not more ! 
than four rows of seats (gradus); there ' 


were probably here too six scalae and as 
many vomitoria, leading out in part to the 
Forum Triangulare, to the west, in part to 
a corridor which in its turn gave access to 
the neighboring streets, a a great open 
space behind (north of) the rounded, 
arched exterior of the theater. 
Some of the marble seats of the media 
cavea are still in situ. Ona part of these, 
individual places, a little less than sixteen 
inches wide, are marked off by vertical 
lines in front. The places are also num- 
bered. They may have belonged to some 
corporation or guild (collegium: there 
were many such at Pompeii) which found 
it necessary, in order to avoid confusion, 
to assign seats to its members by numbers. 
We may note that at Athens similar lines 
are to be seen in the Dionysiac theater: 
the space granted there to each spectator 
is somewhat less. London theater man- 
agers allow but twelve inches to each 
spectator in the gallery. In the ‘bleach- 
ers’ at American ball games sixteen 
inches per spectator is a liberal allowance. 
Frequently, the rear part of each gradus 
was somewhat depressed, and the lower 
part of the front face of the next higher 
gradus was cut back somewhat, to make 
convenient resting places for the feet of 
the spectators. In this way, too, protec- 
tion was afforded to the holiday (white) 
garments of the spectators. This device 
is to be seen, for instance, in the Small 
Theater at Pompeii and in the Dionysiac 
Theater at Athens (figs. 7 and 4). 
The crypta or corridor was about ten 
feet wide and from twelve to fifteen feet in 
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height. It had a vaulted roof and was 
cool, airy, sweet, a comfortable lounging- 
place. It is apparent that the spectators 
could find their way to their seats with 
the utmost ease and could scatter again 
quickly, in case of need, as for instance 
if rain fell unexpectedly. Those in the 
summa cavea could enter or depart without 
coming into contact at all with the specta- 
tors in the media cavea or the orchestra 
The occupants of the media cavea had their 
choice of entrances and exits; they m'ght 
enter, from above, via the cryp!a, or from 
below by way of the parodoi and the or- 
chestra. The orchestra could be entered 


from above by way of the crypta, or by the 
parodoi. 


The parodoi, it will be seen by a 
glance at figure 6, 
were divided 
two passageways. 
Of these, the one 
nearer the stage, 
level throughout its 
length, led directly 
into the bottom of 
the orchestra. The 
other passageway 
was an inclined plane which led up on the 
praecinctio behind (above) the orchestra. 
It may be added that tickets, of metal or 
bone, called tesserae theatrales, showing 
clearly the seat to which the bearer was 
entitled, have come down to us. One (fig. 
8) shows that the bearer was entitled to a 
seat in the cavea secunda (or media), in the 
third cuneus, and the eighth gradus, at a 
performance of the Casina of Plautus. 
This play, by the way, is extant, though in 
mutilated form. This great convenience 
of entrance and exit was accomplished 
mainly by means of the praecinctiones, 
which cut the theater into strongly mark- 
ed divisions. 

Yet another purpose was served by 
the divisions effected by the praecinc- 


into 
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tiones. Inthe Dionysiac theater at Ath- 
ens the row of seats nearest the stage 
consisted of roomy marble seats or thrones 
(25 inches wide by 23 deep). Since, as has 
been well said, the spectator at Athens 
who sat watching a tragedy or a comedy 
was taking part in a religious ceremony, so 
close was the relat:on between the drama 
and religion, we are not surprised to 
learn that these thrones were reserved 
primarily for the priests, then for other 
dignitaries of the city, or for foreign am- 
bassadors, or, as a special mark of honor, 
for other persons. At Rome distinctions 
between spectators long remained un- 
known. When distinctions were made, 
the best seats were not assigned to the 
priests, for the drama had no such relig- 
ious significance for the Romans as it had 
had for the Greeks, but were set apart for 
the more aristocratic portion of the com- 
munity. The orchestra was by law set 
apart for the senators; later, perhaps after 
67 B.C., the first fourteen rows back of 
the orchestra were, by the law of Roscius 
Otho, reserved, at Rome, for the knights. 
Similar arrangements obtained in Roman 
theaters outside of Rome, though in a pro- 
vincial town like Pompeii as many as 
fourteen rows of seats can hardly have 
been necessary for the knights. 

Augustus regulated the whole matter 
afresh. He confirmed the special privi- 
leges already granted to senators and to 
knights; he relegated the lowest classes 
to the highest seats, and made the women 
sit apart, likewise in the uppermost places. 
It is possible that he was the sponsor also 
for the more exact regulations laid down 
concerning places of honor for magis- 
trates, priests, etc. The seats of highest 
honor were those on the tribunalia. Here 
the editor and the emperor sat, on the 
right side; on the other tribunal the Vestal 
Virgins had their places, and with them 
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the empress. Augustus’s regulations 
seem to have remained unaltered, at 
least in essentials. Domitian reénacted 
them or at least enforced them more 
strictly. 

The Small Theater, or Odeum (fig. 7), 
at Pompeii is noteworthy in that it had a 
permanent roof; this is proved by an 





at Athens had a roof of cedar,‘ with prob- 
ably an open space for light in the mid- 
dle.” There is no summa cavea. Over 
the parodoi are tribunalia, with special 
seats above them. The seats of the 
auditorium are not carried, as usual, to 
the front of the stage, but are terminated 
by a wall some distance from the stage. 


lit ae 


FIG. 9. PART OF CORK MODEL OF POMPEII SHOWLNG THE TWO THEATERS, 
NATIONAL MUSEUM, NAPLES. 


inscription found within the theater. 
This roof was no doubt of wood; the side 
walls were not strong enough to carry a 
vaulted stone ceiling or roof. The roof, 
further, is thought to have been pyramidal 
in shape; there were windows, perhaps, in 
the walls between the highest seats and 
the roof. The Odeum of Herodes Atticus 


This theater, which was used perhaps 
rather as a music-hall (the roof would 
improve the acoustic properties of the 
structure), could accommodate no more 
than 1,500 persons; the Large Theater at 
Pompeii could give seats to 5,000. 

The great size of the theater proper 
(as distinct from the odeum or music- 
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hall), especially in Greece, made a 
permanent roof out of the question. 


Among the Romans a curtain (velwm or 
velarium) was frequently drawn over the 
theater. 
ropes stretched from masts set along the 


This curtain was supported by 
bounding wall of the theater. Valerius 
Maximus declares that such awnings were 
introduced in78 B.C. Lucretius, arguing 
that all bodies are constantly throwing off 
thin, filmy particles, e.g., particles of color, 
goes on to say: 

This is done by the yellow and red and 
blue awnings, when they are spread over 
large theaters and flutter as they stretch 
across their poles and crossbeams, for 
then they dye the seated assemblage 
with their color and all the show of the 
stage and the richly attired company of 
the fathers and compel them to dance in 
their color. 

In another place the same poet declares 
that the clouds 
give forth a sound over the levels of the 
wide-stretching upper world, as at timesa 
canvas awning stretched over large thea- 
ters makes a crackling noise, as it flaps 
among the masts and beams; sometimes, 
rent by the boisterous gales, it madly 
howls and closely imitates the rasping 
noise of pieces of paper. 

At Pompeii advertisements of gladiatorial 
combats sometimes contained a promise 
that there would be an awning. 

We get from the Large Theater at 
Pompeii some light on the devices used in 
connection with the velum. On the inner 
side of the bounding wall which runs along 
the west side of the theater are projecting 
blocks or corbels of basalt, standing out a 
foot or more; in these are holes, about 
At least eight of 
these corbels can be plainly traced, by 


eight inches squa re. 


means of the shadows they cast, in figure 
6. Inthe blocks which form the coping 
of the wall are incisions over the holes 
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in the corbels. Below the corbels in the 
praecinctio at the top of the summa 
cavea are holes which go down three 
feet or more. Masts passed through the 
incisions in the coping and the holes in 
the and sank into the 
in the praecinctio. From these 
stretched the ropes which 
ported the awning. In the 


corbels holes 
masts 
were sup- 


Coliseum 


and the great theater at Orange the 
devices for carrying the masts are on 
the outside. At Pompeii, where the 


theaters face the south and so received 
the sun the major part of the day, an 
awning in the Large Theater was a desid- 
eratum (the Small Theater had a roof: 
Indeed, Roman tradition 
declared that the velum was a Campanian 
invention. Vitruvius specifically directs 
that the theater shall not have a southern 
exposure; but at Pompeii, manifestly, 
through the 
possibility of laying so much of the Large 
Theater against the hill-side, outweighed 
considerations of health. 

Next we consider exits. 


above). 


see 


convenience of building, 


Vitruvius de- 
clares that the builders of theaters should 
provide many spacious entrances (exits), 
so arranged that the upper shall be wholly 
disconnected from the lower, and that 
all shall run in straight lines, without 
turns, that there may be nothing to check 
the egress of the spectators in case of 
sudden emergency. We have at Pompeii 
exceptionally favorable opportunities for 
learning how, in the matter of exits, facts 
compared with theory in Roman theater- 
building. 

Citizens of Pompeii itself would find 
their way from the city to the Large 
Theater most readily via the Forum 
Triangulare. This they would enter from 
the north. In the high wall 
ing the Large Theater 
side there were three 


he yund- 
its 
doors of 


on west 


service 











he 
Ze 
ac] 
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to theater-goers. The northernmost leads 
into an open space behind the rounded 
arched exterior at the back (or north side) 
of the theater (see fig. 9). Close at 
hand, in this open space, is an entrance 
to the crypta or corridor beneath the seats 
of the gallery. Passing within this en- 
trance and crossing the crypta, one issues 
by a vomitorium directly opposite the en- 
trance upon the praecinctio at the top of 


or, if he will, by at least two staircases to 
the summa cavea or gallery. By the 
middle doorway in the west boundary 
wall one may step down a foot or so direct- 
lv into the erypta, cross that, and by the 
vomitorium nearest the stage on the right- 
hand side reach the praecinctio at the top 
of the media cavea. Doorways and vomi- 
toria are six feet high. From this middle 
doorway, again, a staircase leads to the 





Photograph by Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 


FIG. 10. THE ROMAN THEATER AT TUSCULUM. 


the media cavea, twenty-four rows of seats 
wbove the orchestra. This vomitorium is 
the second from the right-hand side of the 
stage. Instead of entering the crypta, 
however, one may keep to his left around 


the open space behind the arched exterior 


of the theater, to gain access to the 
crypta by at least three other doorways 
and across the crypta to the praecinctio, 


summa cavea. The staircase comes out 
on a corridor which ran around behind the 
summa cavea. Three arches of this corri- 
dor yet remain; the foundations of twenty- 
five or thirty others are visible, swinging 
far round to the left side of the theater. By 
the third or southernmost doorway in the 
west boundary wall one may mount by a 
staircase to the swnma cavea. One may, 
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however, pass all three doorways in this 
west boundary wall, to find, some steps 
further south, a staircase leading down 


into a great open space, called the Theater 


Area, behind (south of) the stage of the 
this 
open space he may gain access readily to 


Large Theater (see fig. 9). From 
the parodoi of the Large Theater, and 
may make his way through them into the 
orchestra of the Large Theater, or he may 
enter the Small Theater by its right par- 
odos, or, finally, he may reach Stabian 
Street and from it gain ready access to the 
Small Theater (see the next paragraph). 

Suppose one wished to come from the 
country to witness a play at Pompeii. 
He would find it best to enter the city by 
Stabian Street, which ran along the east 
side of the Small Theater. In a minute 
or two after passing through the city 
gate he would come to a passage which 
turned left (west), at right angles, into 
the Theater Area, 
already 


the large open space 
mentioned as lying south of 
(behind) the Large Theater. From the 
Theater Area he could reach the parodot 
of the Large Theater, and through them 
its orchestra, or he could mount to the 
Forum Triangulare, there to use the prop- 
er one of the three doorways in the west 
boundary wall of the Large Theater. 
He might, however, pass by this entrance 
from Stabian Street to the Theater Area, 
to find, a few feet further on (north), 
an entrance leading directly, by a step or 
into the left 
Beyond 


two, from Stabian Street 
parodos of the Small Theater. 
this, back (north) of the auditorium of 
the Small Theater, is a broad passage- 
way, which leads straight from Stabian 
Street into the left parodos of the Large 


Theater. From this passageway, again, 
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one may reach, by a very broad doorway 
in the middle of the back (north) wall of 
the auditorium of the Small Theater, 
staircases springing right and left (west 
and east) to the top of the auditorium of 
the Small Theater; from these points he 
could make his way readily down to any 
seat. From Stabian Street, again, at a 
point some distance north of the back 
wall of the auditorium of the Small 
Theater, a steep path leads upwards 
(west) to the east side of the larger theater 
at a point near that vomitorium which 
was nearest the stage on the left hand 
side. Finally, from Stabian Street, from 
a point still further north, a street runs 
west, from which, in turn, an alley runs 
south on the east side of the Temple of 
Isis, till it enters the open space behind 
(north of) the rounded arched exterior 
of the Large Theater. 

We see, then, that at Pompeii, at any 
rate, the exits correspond closely to the 
With extra- 
ordinary ingenuity the builders of the 


prescriptions of Vitruvius. 


two theaters utilized the opportunities 
afforded by the peculiar falling away of 
the ground in this quarter, by grouping 
the two theaters so closely together, and 
by binding them, as it were, into a single 
whole by an array of entrances and exits 
so well calculated to serve the needs of 
the theater-going public. When we add 
that the stairways were of stone, in walls 
themselves of concrete with facings of 
brick or stone, we see how immensely 
superior, in the matter of exits, these thea- 
ters were to the best-equipped theater in 
our own country. 


Columbia University. 


(to be continued) 
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From Zell, Wie ist die auf Korfu gefundene Gorgo zu vervollsténdigen? 


FIG. 1. RECONSTRUCTED PEDIMENT OF TEMPLE ON CORFU. 


EXCAVATIONS ON THE ISLAND OF CORFU BY THE 
KAISER AND DR. DORPFELD 


MARTIN L. D’OOGE 


ONE of the most interesting archaeo- 
logical discoveries in recent years is the 
so-called Gorgon pediment group found 
south of the modern town of Corfu and 
within the precincts of the ancient Cor- 
eyra. In April 1911 the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society, while making some trial 
diggings, found a block of stone chiselled 
with a figure in relief and evidently be- 
longing to the pediment group of a 
temple. This find stimulated the Ger- 
man Emperor, who happened at the time 
to be occupying his beautiful villa ‘“The 
Achilleion” near by, to undertake at his 
own expense the excavation of the site 
under the competent direction of the 
well-known archaeologist Dr. Dérpfeld, 
who soon had the satisfaction of finding 
enough remains of the group to enable 
him to reconstruct it. In April 1914 I 
had the pleasure of seeing the group 
partly restored in the local museum, and 
of hearing Dérpfeld’s interpretation. The 
material is the coarse limestone called 
poros, so commonly found in most parts 


of Greece and so generally used in the 
structure of early temples and in archaic 
sculpture. 

The central figure of the composition 
is Medusa (fig. 1). It possesses the well- 
known characteristics of archaie Greek 
sculpture. The upper part of the figure 
(fig. 2), which is nearly twelve feet high, 
presents a front view, but the lower half is 
in profile. The monster is portrayed in 
the act of moving toward the right, as 
we see it, and the arms are plainly ex- 
tended as if to protect or embrace, or, 
according to another view, to ward off 
or frighten away certain objects or per- 
sons. 

Aside from the archaic features com- 
mon to all early sculpture, we note those 
that are peculiar to this goddess or de- 
mon, as follows: her round enormous 
face with wide open mouth and protrud- 
ing tongue is encircled by snakes, while 
below each ear a bearded snake projects 
horizontally in front of the four twisted 
braids of hair that fall on the breast. 
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Her short chiton is bound at the waist 
by a belt of two twisted snakes which 
rear their heads, while behind the waist 
line appear the coils of the two snakes 
that project the shoulders. She 
has four wings (hardly seen in the figure), 


over 
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3), who, according to Hesiod, became the 
father of the three-headed Geryones and 
of Echidna. On each side beyond these 
figures is seen a beast of prey, probably 
a lion (fig. 
Loeschcke. 


4) according to Professor 
These five figures form the 





FIG. 2. 


two upturning with short feathers, and 
a pair of wide-spreading drooping wings. 
In spite of these attributes, the expres- 
sion of the face is not so horrific as is 
often in the Medusa type. On 
either side are Medusa’s children, Pega- 
sus (partly preserved) and Chrysaor (fig. 


seen 


MEDUSA. 


central group and constitute a more or 
less complete unit (fig. 1). 

The remaining blocks are carved with 
a different subject on a much smaller 
scale. The blocks toward the right of 
the pediment evidently portray a battle 
scene of gods and giants. Of this scene 
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only two blocks are pre- 
served, the first of which 
shows Zeus brandishing 
a thunderbolt and smit- 
ing a giant (fig. 5) who 
is in flight and already 
half prostrate. Farther 
in the corner a second 





giant lies at full length 
on his back. In the 
opposite left corner a 
similar figure (fig. 6) 
fills the space, and may 
be part of a like scene 
of conflict. Before this 
fallen giant is a figure 


of a woman or goddess FIG. 6. A FALLEN GIANT. 


clad in a long robe and 

seated on a block resembling an altar 
(fig. 7). She is raising her left hand in 
entreaty before an assailant, of whom, 
however, nothing remains save the point 
of a spear directed by him against her 
breast. How to interpret this part of 
the group is still a puzzle. 

The entire relief is broad and low, and 
still shows distinct traces of.color. The 
whole composition was about seventy 
feet in length and dates from the begin- 
ning of the sixth century B.C., present- 
ing an interesting example of the earliest 
Peloponnesian relief sculpture. 

What is the meaning of this group? 
No inscription has been found to tell us 
the divinity to whom this temple was 
dedicated. According to Dérpfeld, the 
central figure Medusa represents here the 
Great Mother, Rhea or Cybele, Mistress 
of Wild Beasts. She extends her arms 
to embrace her two offspring, Pegasus 
and Chrysaor, the former springing 
toward her and resting his front paws 
on her forearm, the latter, a strongly 
built man with front face and bust, but 
legs in profile, standing at her left (fig. 1). 





The two lions are not 
simply ornamental, but 
animals sacred to the 
Mistress of Wild Beasts. 
This interpretation re- 
ceives strong support 
from an investigation 
by Prof. A. L. Froth- 
ingham, entitled ‘‘“Me- 
dusa, Apollo and the 
Great Mother,” pub- 
lished in the American 
Journal of Archaeology 
(vol. XV, pp. 349-377), 
in which the writer 
shows that the Chrysaor 
is an early form of 
Apollo and the Medusa 
of Artemis, and from this he draws the 
inference that this temple was dedicated 
to Artemis. <A large deposit of archaic 
terra-cotta figurines of this goddess, 
representing her as a wingless beast- 
subduing mother divinity, which was 
found not far away. from this site in 
1891, lends support to this conjecture. 
This inves- 
tigation of 
Frothingham, 
though not vet 
completed, 
goes to show 
that the Gor- 
gon or Medusa 
myth is an 
early nature 
myth closely 
connected with 
the worship of 
a divinity of 
Fertility, 
whose _ plastic 
expression in- 





cludes ele-_ FiG.7. A SEATED WOMAN 
ie Vilens OR GODDESS. 
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from Crete, Asia Minor, and Assyria. The 
connection between the central and the 
side groups of the composition it is diffi- 
cult to see. The only explanation that 
suggests itself is afforded by the legend 
of Perseus, who slays the Gorgons of 
Night and Death and gives to Athena 
the Medusa or Gorgon head, which was 
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whereas the side groups tell a story. 
We have here, he thinks, two strata of 
Greek culture brought together, the 
older world of hostile gods or demons, 
and by the side of it the Homeric world 
which has its roots in heroic legend. 

Of the temple itself nothing remains 
except fragments of columns, an archaic 





FIG. 4. 


put on her breastplate when she arrayed 
herself for the battle with the giants. 
Another interpretation of the group 
was given by Professor Loeschcke at a 
public meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 


logical Society held last February. This 
scholar, according to the report found in 


the Archdologischer XXIX, 
1914, p. 53, holds that the central group 
is a symbol intended to ward off evil, 


Anzeiger, 


BEAST OF PREY, PROBABLY A LION. 


Doric Capital, two triglyph plates, and 
a few broken rooftiles of coarse marble. 
A large piece of an altar, which stood 
before the east front of the temple and 
was connected with it by a paved road, 
found. It to have 
been a large rectangular structure re- 
sembling in form the great altars found 
in Sicily. 


was also appears 


A second scene of exploration is in the 
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FIG. 3. CHRYSAOR AND ANIMAL'S HEAD. 


royal park known as ‘‘Monrepos,’’ where 
Doérpfeld has been exhuming the foun- 
dations of a temple already partly laid 
bare by the Society of the Dilettanti, 
the results of whose work were pub- 
lished in the Stuart-Revett Antiquities 
of Greece, 1830. Déorpfeld has corrected 
and supplemented the views of the Eng- 
lish explorers in many - points. The 
foundations of the basis of a cult statue 
and fragments of tiles and of a terra- 
cotta statue of Victory belonging to the 
roof decoration have been found, and the 
remains of an earlier structure below this 
temple have also been brought to light. 
The presence of a spring in this precinct 
and the find of an inscription probably 
giving the name of a divinity which be- 
gins with A lead Dérpfeld to conjecture 
that this temple is to be attributed to 
Apollo or to Asklepios. 

Still a third site was explored last year 
by Dorpfeld in the hope of finding evi- 
dence to prove the real existence of the 
city of the Phaeacians, whose habitation 
is located by Homer westward near the 
confines of the world. Dr. Dérpfeld 


holds that the Phaeacians were a sea- 
faring folk who originated in Crete, and 
who in voyaging westward to Italy came 
to Coreyra and there planted a settle- 
ment. This view is based upon several 
passages found in the ancient writers, 
the most important of which are these: 
Homer says that the Phaeacians dwelt 
on a peninsula between two harbors; be- 
fore their city the ships that came from 
the far west cast anchor, and in one 
night it was possible to sail from their 
city to Ithaca. Thueydides (I. 36, 2) 
states that the voyage from Greece to 
Italy was along the coast to Coreyra; and 
from Strabo (p. 324) we learn that it 
was customary to sail for Tarentum and 
Sicily from the promontory of Phalakron, 
which was the northwestern point of 
Coreyra. From the Homeric poems it 
is to be inferred that Odysseus came 
from the west and was sailing east when 
he arrived at the land of the Phaeacians. 
On the west coast also are to be found 





FIG. 5. ZEUS WITH THUNDERBOLT SMITING 
A GIANT. 
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the precipitous walls of rock described 
Therefore, if the city of the 
Phaeacians really existed, it is, according 


by Homer. 


to Doérpfeld, to be looked for on the 
On this 
coast and on this promontory, now called 
Cape Kephali, Dérpfeld found Mycena- 
ean potsherds and the remains of a low 


northwest coast of Coreyra. 


wall pointing to the existence of a pre- 
historic settlement dating back to the 
second millenium B.C., which, he thinks, 
further investigation may prove to be the 
old city of King Alcinous. One interest- 
ing bit of evidence is adduced by Doérpfeld 


tells 


ship 


Homer 
the 


in favor of this opinion. 


us that Poseidon transformed 
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of the Phaeacians which took Odysseus 
home into a huge rock in front of the 
city. Now, in front of Cape Kephali 
lies a rocky islet (fig. 8) which at a dis- 
tance strongly resembles a sailing vessel 
and is called on that account by the na- 
tives harawi, a modern Greek term for ship. 
ven in ancient times this same rock 
was supposed to be the Phaeacian ship, 
and Pliny (Nat. Hist. IV, 12, 53) states: 
“There is a rock by the promontory of 
Phalakron in Coreyra into which they 
say the ship of Ulysses was changed so 
as to resemble it in form.” 


Unive rsity of Michigan. 
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FIG. 8. THE ISLAND WITH THE 


CYPRESS 


TREES, SUPPOSED TO BE THE SHIP OF 


ULYSSES TURNED TO STONE, THE ORIGINAL OF BOCKLIN’S FAMOUS PAINTING 
CALLED DIE TODTENINSEL. 








FIG. 1. THE 
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’, PIERRE. 


LOUVAIN: MOTHER CITY OF FLANDERS 


HECTOR ALLIOT 


“Louvain is burning! Louvain is in 
ruins!” 

The world of culture forgot for an in- 
stant that men were fighting and sacri- 
ficing life and the pursuit of happiness, 
to express its for the 
priceless treasures in the ravaged Belgian 
city. An impartial historian will later 
tell us why and how this modern de- 
struction of one of the jewels of mediae- 
This 
is neither the time nor the place to con- 
sider it; ‘an record only archaeology 
in the making. 

From the inanimate 
mystic originators, the spiritual essence 
ascends and permeates the minds of those 


anguish loss. of 


val artistic expression happened. 
we 


works of their 


even who are not scholars, and we grate- 
fully discover that what was Belgium’s 


glory has suddenly become mankind’s 
own inheritance, for the destruction of 
that littke known European city has 


touched the artisan’s cottage as well as 
the university hall throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

In every land where higher culture ob- 
tains, a deep and genuine feeling of sor- 
row is expressed for Louvain in ruins. 
This remarkable unanimity of opinion 
constitutes a new confirmation of the 
indefinable yet powerful bond of univer- 
sal aesthetic brotherhood, and latent ap- 
preciation of archaeology in all mankind. 

Louvain was the mother city of Flan- 
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From its crowded and democratic 
their flight 
3russels, increased Bruges, Ghent, Ant- 


ders. 


beehive colonies took to 
werp, and even went abroad creating in 
Holland and in England vast manufac- 
hitherto 


The prolific energy of the 


turing interests unknown to 
those lands. 
freedom-loving Louvain burghers — pro- 
duced in the early part of the fourteenth 
century a city of extraordinary wealth 
and power. Industrious and deeply re- 
ligious, the weavers of Louvain gradu- 
ally accumulated vast possessions in the 
quaint old city. Private and municipal 
funds were, as was usual in mediaeval 
communities, employed for the purpose 
of beautifying their beloved metropolis 
with unique municipal edifices and mar- 
vellous houses of worship. 

Curiously enough, the vast majority 
of European travellers passed rapidly 
through Belgium, often traversing by 
night its wide cultivated plains, well- 
kept roads, rivers and canals bordered 
with poplars and red-tiled farmhouses, 
which form a bucolic picture of most 
enticing charm. More curious and sapi- 
ent visitors, artists and scholars harked 
back to the eall of the colossal tower of 
Saint Rombold at Malines and leisurely 
entered the domain of Flemish mediae- 
valism. 

At 


Louvain, artists and imaginative tourists 


Oudenaarde, Bruges, Ghent, and 


found again the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of five cen- 
turies ago, practically unchanged by time, 
undisturbed by the passing generations. 
What one has read in ancient Spanish 
chronicles was there em- 


and Flemish 


bodied before one’s eyes; the costumes 
of the elder women, identical with those 
of their 
the 


centuries or 


remote ancestors, completing 


illusion of living backward three 


more. It is true that in 


the slow course of time the younger gen- 
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erations have adopted shoes instead of 
sabots, but whatever modernity has been 
introduced into Louvain was in the outer 
quarters only; the ‘‘vieille ville” remained 
as it was gradually evolved by the taste 
and endeavor of the Brabantians in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Ancient 
Spanish dwellings, hotels, and palaces 
were found in many tortuous streets; 
marvellous doorways ornamented with 
intricate iron work, mixed with earlier 
and later Flemish architecture of typical 
quaintness. 

itself 
whence 


Interest, however, attached to 
the Place, the 
the chief streets radiated, recalling the 
Roman ground plan. It was here that 
the Cathedral of St. 
(fig. 1), and opposite the unique Hotel de 
Ville (fig. 2). 
tating Louvain, have built city halls of 


Grande center, 


one found Pierre 


Other Belgian cities, imi- 


great beauty, and numberless towns have 
devoted extraordinary artistie taste, much 
time, and vast sums in erecting them, but 
Louvain’s Hotel de Ville has long been 
regarded by architects as the most re- 
markable municipal edifice in Europe. 
This jewel of architecture was under- 
taken by one Jehan Keldermans, who 
was succeeded by Mathiende 
The latter built it, 
documentary evidence accidentally dis- 
1846—was its “Master Ma- 
Layens took up his task in 1445, 
died thirty years afterward, and was 
duly buried in the churchyard of St. 


Layens. 
and—aecording to 
covered in 


son.” 


Nothing is known of this mas- 
ter-builder,- 


Jacques. 


‘who was a master archi- 


tect as well—even his tomb remains un- 
known, but the Hotel de Ville endures, 
the greatest monument an architect ever 
had to immortalize his genius. On no 
other municipal building of such vast 
proportions was ever so much work 
bestowed. 








ast FIG. 2. THE TOWN HALL OF LOUVAIN. 
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The childlike, imaginative genius of 
the mystic architect and sculptor of the 
middle ages has expressed in the Hotel 
de Ville of Louvain, possibly to a greater 
extent than anywhere else in Flanders, 
its inborn sense of proportion, balance, 
and exquisite workmanship. From the 
entrance to the Cathedral the building 
looked like a colossal reliquary, the mas- 
terpiece of a goldsmith, worthy of stand- 
ing on some giant altar. For the artist 
and the scholar it was without peer as an 
exquisite expression of the Flemish Gothic 
in its full flowering. 

Across the square stood St. Pierre (fig. 
1), the great cathedral,a handsome edifice, 
built on the ruins of a house of worship 
erected in the beginning of the eleventh 
century. Simple in its original con- 
struction, it was amplified and elabor- 
ated—practically rebuilt—some years be- 
fore the Hotel Ville, 1430. 


The usual agglomeration of houses, ad- 


de about 


ditions, and chimney—stacks crowded 
upon and obscured the beauties of its 
Gothie outlines. The front view was, 


however, most impressive, as the central 
west window was of noble proportions, 
The general effect 
the 
broken portal and tower, which were 


dignified and simple. 
was, however, much marred by 
damaged by lightning more than three 
hundred years ago in a violent storm and 
had never since been repaired, giving to 
the general aspect of the noble pile a 
most depressing appearance. 

While the Hotel de Ville was one of 
the most admirable examples of archi- 
tecture in 
rangement and decoration were common- 


its exterior, its interior ar- 
place; St. Pierre’s was exactly the opposite. 

The cathedral’s nave, transepts, high 
choir and ambulatory were exquisitely 
beautiful in proportion, an open lattice- 
work triforium crowning its triple clere- 
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story. Singularly enough the walls were 
plainly whitewashed and devoid of dec- 
oration. Yet in the contemplation of 
the artistic the 
five chapels, the blankness of the walls 


treasures contained in 
was forgotten. 

In the chapel of San Carlos Borromeo 
was the famous Van de Baeren’s trip- 
tych of the Beheading of Saint Doro- 
thea, the Statue of San Carlo by Geefs 
and De Altarpiece. Adjoin- 
ing San Carlo was the Chapel of the 
its 
bolic railing of arms and cannon, and a 
The pulpit 


Crayer’s 


Armourers, with remarkable sym- 
locally celebrated crucifix. 
has been frequently illustrated as a fine 
example of cighteenth-century wood- 
carving, which is its chief raison d’étre. 
While the graver’s work is admirable 
enough, the selection of subjects and their 
treatment were most unhappy, particu- 
larly in a cathedral dedicated to Saint 
Peter. 
with the cock crowing, the Repentance 


Beneath two monstrous palms, 


of Saint Peter is depicted, while beyond 
is The Conversion of Saint Paul, with his 
horse overthrown, surrounded with elabo- 
rate, meaningless carvings but of exquisite 
workmanship. 

Louvain, the center of Roman Catho- 
lic culture in Belgium, with its world- 
renowned library, its famous University, 
its matchless cathedral, its hundreds of 
medieval houses is in ruins. The torch 
has made ashes of the greater part of 
the visible embodiment of five centuries 
of culture in the city of Bra- 
bant. Yet, through an almost miracu- 
lous good fortune, the Hotel de Ville has 
escaped. Matchless in its beauty, the 
shrine of the civie liberty of Louvain 
stands symbolically 
dominating the desolation of the Grande 
Place. 


Los Angeles. 


great 


practically alone, 
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ORIGINAL SKETCH, GREATLY CHANGED IN EXECUTION. 


PAUL BARTLETT’S PEDIMENT GROUP FOR THE HOUSE 
WING OF THE NATIONAL CAPITOL 


MITCHELL 


A conspicuous omission in the artistic 
embellishment of the National Capitol 
will soon be remedied by the work of 
one of America’s most eminent sculptors, 
Paul Wayland Bartlett. The House of 
Representatives wing was completed in 
1857. For more than half a century the 
pediment of the east portico has been 
blank, while the pediments over the 
main entrance and the Senate wing 
were very promptly adorned with sym- 
bolical figures, however inadequate. 

In the latter part of the Roosevelt 
administration, on the suggestion of 
Representative McCall of Massachu- 
setts, the Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House on the Library recommended 
that the House pediment be provided 
with fitting sculptural adornment. The 
Act of Congress authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $75,000 for this purpose 
was approved April 16, 1908. A com- 
munication was addressed to the members 
of the National Sculpture Society re- 
questing a list of ten sculptors best 
qualified in the opinion of their colleagues 
for this important commission. At the 
head of the list, when compiled, appeared 
the name of Paul Bartlett. The con- 
tract with Mr. Bartlett was signed in 
February, 1909, on the delivery and 


CARROLL 


acceptance of his first model, and he has 
been engaged continuously since that 
time upon this important task which is 
now happily nearing completion. 

The framework of the pediment is a 
fine example of eighteenth-century classi- 
‘al architecture, which is not so exact- 
ing in its requirements as the pure Greek, 
and gives more freedom to the inventive 
qualities of the sculptor. Mr. Bartlett 
wished to escape the banality of so much 
modern sculpture in the use of classical 
types to express American ideals. The 
general subject is the democracy of the 
United States as expressed by types 
of the working people. He selected as 
his central idea, PrEacr PROTECTING 
Genius. In the working out of this 
theme he has not only created a dis- 
tinctively American conception but has 
produced a pedimental composition which 
obeys the sculptural law of frontality in 
preserving the perpendicular architectural 
central line and at the same time pre- 
senting the two distinct halves fused into 
a harmonious whole. 

The extreme length of the pediment is 
80 feet. The space for the sculptured 
groups is about 60 feet. The height in 
the centre is about 12 feet. The depth 
of the recess of the tympanum is 3 feet. 
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FIG. 1. PEACE PROTECTING GENIUS. IN EXECUTION A DECORATIVE LAUREL TREE HAS 
BEEN ADDED IN THE BACKGROUND TO THE RIGHT OF THE FIGURE TO BALANCE THE 
FLYING DRAPERY ON THE LEFT (cr. FIG. 2). 
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PAUL BARTLETT’S 


The horizontal cornice is about 60 feet 
from the ground and 43 feet from the top 
of the steps. 

Of the central group (fig. 1), above 
referred to, this armed Peace is a woman 
of majestic mien draped in a mantle 
which almost completely hides her coat 
of mail. Her buckler leans against an 
altar on her left, while she extends her 
protecting right arm over the winged 
and youthful figure of Genius who is 
nestling confidingly on the ground at 
her feet, and holding carefully up- 
right his flaming torch. This strikes 
one as a more effective arrangement than 
the infant Plenty resting on the arm of 
Peace in the celebrated group of Ceph- 
isodotus, which doubtless suggested to 
Praxiteles the grouping of Dionysus on 
the arm of Hermes. The balance of 
masses has been studied with great care, 
and the central group is adequately 
sustained on each side. 

The right side of the pediment is de- 
voted to agriculture and pastoral life; 
the left represents industry in shop and 
foundry. As the genius of America is 
found in the working man, the sculptor 
has gone to him for his inspiration in 
designing the various figures. The first 
group (fig. 2) to the right of the Goddess 
of Peace consists of three figures—a 
reaper, a youth, and a husbandman 
with an ox. The reaper (fig. 3) is stand- 
ing in a field of grain with one arm rest- 
ing on the handle of a scythe. His 
features bear a striking resemblance to 
Abraham Lincoln, who fulfils, more than 
anyone else, the ideal of the genius of 
the country, for the thousands of Lin- 
colns still unknown to fame are the back- 
bone of the nation. The youth in the 
background is looking out into space 
toward the future. Next is the husband- 
man (fig. 4) represented as bending over 
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a huge ox, a powerfully built man, a 
reminder of the hardy adventurous set- 
tlers who early crossed the plains to the 
West. 

Next to the agricultural group is a 
pastoral one (fig. 5), representing a 
woman, with her children, harvesting 
the field. While busy picking up the 
corn, she has stopped a moment to 
look at her children. A nude boy at 
her side (fig. 6) is bearing bunches of 
grapes, and the little lad farther on is 
half caressing, half wrestling with, a ram, 
while alamb sleeps beside him. 

The first group on the left side (fig. 7), 
representing industry, consists of four 
figures—the printer in the background 
examining some sheets just off the press; 
the iron-worker, leaning on his hammer, 
the founder, pouring metal, and a helper 
looking on in the background. 

The next figure (fig. 8) symbolizes 
the production of textiles, expressed by 
a woman, sitting beside a _ spinning- 
wheel and measuring a large piece of 
cloth which she stretches out before 
her. Beyond this is a suggestion of 
the life of the sea-coast, a boy with his 
boat fishing; he has just caught a 
large fish which he will add to the number 
already safely thrown upon the shore 
behind him. The pediment at each 
end concludes with a wave, symbolizing 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, the eastern 
and western bounds of our country. 
This brings to mind the figures of the 
river-gods, Alpheus and Cladeus of the 
Olympia pediment, and the Ilissus and 
Cephissus of the western pediment of 
the Parthenon. 

The principle of the composition un- 
folds itself in a natural way. The 


central group of Peace protecting Genius 
is light in sculptural tone, while the 
transitional groups on the left and right 





FIG. 4. THE HUSBANDMAN. 
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FIG. 6. 


are stronger in lights and_ shadows. 
The ox, and the cloth measured by the 
woman, afford two more lighter spots 
setting off the darker groups between. 
The remaining figures are rhythmical 
accessories. Thus the sculptor uses not 
only form but also the play of light and 
shade to bring out the central idea. 
This obvious use of light and shade in 
sculpture is characteristic of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s work. 

It is interesting to observe how effec- 
tively the sculptor has solved the problem 
of making the ordinary daily costume 
of the American working-man sufficiently 
ornamental to fit in with the charm and 
beauty of the architectural 
setting. Realism can be used only to 
a certain extent in dealing with archi- 
tectural problems. The central figure is 


classical 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


somewhat more classical and impersonal 
than the rest, in order to have a note that 
might better link the whole composition 
and architecture together. The beholder 
forgets the homeliness of some of the 
details of the figures in the charm and 
measure of the arrangement and execu- 
tion, and in the employment of the vari- 
ous decorative effects produced on the 
one side by the idyllic disposal of wheat 
and grapes, apple-branches and flowers; 
on the other by the presence of the spin- 
ning-wheel, the little touches of vapor 
from the molten metal, and the fishes 
thrown carelessly on the beach. 

Suffice it to say that Mr. Bartlett has 
ingeniously solved the familiar technical 
problems presented by pedimental sculp- 
ture—the essential harmony in style with 
the building, the arrangement of the fig- 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 


ures along a level floor so as not to disturb 
the horizontal line of the lower cornice, 
the gradually diminishing height of the 
figures from the center by difference in 
attitude and not in size, the avoidance 
of a rigid symmetry by a rhythmical 
flow of line from the center to the cor- 
ners. How well he has succeeded is 
seen in the fact that if the confining 
slanting members above the figures were 
removed, they would all appear to be 
quite naturally disposed at their respec- 
tive occupations. 

Another technical feature deserving 
mention is due to the fact that the group, 
being on the east portico of the Capitol, 
would more naturally be first observed 
from the side rather than from the front. 
This problem has been met by dividing 
the groups in successive planes which 
melt into, yet contrast with one another, 
so that the figures are equally impres- 
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sive and interesting from any point of 
view. 

After years of study Mr. Bartlett has 
selected Georgia marble for the figures, 
which he regards as warmer in tone than 
Italian marble. The workmen are now 
engaged in chiselling the figures from the 
completed models, and before many 
months the visitor to Washington will 
see not the blank wall of the pediment, 
but a composition symbolizing the genius 
of the American people and comparing 
favorably in invention and execution 
with any similar group of sculptures, 
ancient or modern. The completion of 
this important work on our great national 
edifice should have a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the development of sculpture 
in this country, setting as it does a 
standard of nobility in composition and 
execution. 

The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 


CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 


General Meeting of the 


The General Meeting of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America and the 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Council of the Institute were held in 
Philadelphia and Haverford, Pennsylva- 
nia, December 29-31, 1914. A joint ses- 
sion with the American Anthropological 
Association was held in the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum on the 29th, 
and the rest of the sessions were in con- 
junction with the American Philological 
Association at Haverford. Among the 
papers presented the following are of 
especial interest to readers of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, some of which, with illus- 
trations, will appear in future numbers: 

Results of Investigations Concerning the 
History of Machu Picchu, by Hiram Bing- 


Archaeological Institute 


ham, Yale University; The Place of Ar- 
chaeology in Human History, by William 
H. Holmes, National Museum; Ancient 
Orientation from Babylon to Rome, by A. 
L. Frothingham, Princeton, N. J.; Were 
Olympic Victor Statues Exclusively of 
Bronze?, by Walter Woodburn Hyde, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Some Italian 
Renaissance Sculptures in Princeton, by 
Allan Marquand, Princeton University; 
A Visit to Carthage and Thugga, by 
Arthur Stoddard Cooley, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Architectural Refinements in .Eng- 
lish Cathedrals, by W. H. Goodyear, 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute; The 
Myth of Cupid and Psyche in Ancient 
Art, by Elizabeth H. Haight, Vassar Col- 
lege; The Place of Rheims Cathedral in 
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Medieval Art, by Clarence Ward, Rutgers Chatfield Pier, formerly of Metropolitan 
College; The Ancient and Modern Appre- Museum, New York; Thomas Jefferson 
ciation of Mountain Scenery, by Walter and the Origins of the Classical Revival 
Woodburn Hyde, University of Penn- in America, by Sidney Fiske Kimball, 
sylvania; French Figure Sculpture on some University of Michigan; American Exca- 
Early Spanish Churches, by Georgiana vations at Sardis, 1913-14, by Howard 
Goddard King, Bryn Mawr College; The Crosby Butler, Princeton University; 
Long Panels of Piero Di Cosimo, by Rich- Purposes and Problems of the Proposed 
ard Offner, University of Chicago; The American School in Peking, by Langdon 
Temple of Hiraisumi, Japan, by Garrett Warner, Director. 


Other Discoveries by the Egyptian Research Account 


In addition to the disclosure of the like those from Dahshur and Riqgeh, 
royal jewels of Senusert II of the twelfth executed in silver in place of gold. One 
dynasty by Professor Petrie at Lahun, grave yielded gold fish of which one was 
the Egyptian Research Account’s second of exquisite cut and finish. Some of the 
camp under Mr. Engelbach, at El-Hara- twenty-four perfect vases in alabaster, 
geh (between the entrance to the Fayum serpentine, and limestone should enrich, 
and the Nile) achieved important results and doubtless will, American museums. 
in its work in and about fourteen ceme- More than two hundred and fifty scarabs, 
teries of the third, fourth, sixth, and later chiefly of the twelfth and eighteenth 
dynasties. dynasties, were gathered up, and two 

The presence of Hyksos pottery of small cemeteries of the middle prehis- 
black ware incised with white triangular toric period contained much pottery and 
pattern and dots, apparently of the particularly flaked flint knives of superior 
twelfth dynasty, shows that before the type and finish. 

Hyksos régime there was an infiltration Perhaps the most interesting of the 
of Syrians, or from the region where the objects was that of a pair of figures in 
Hyksos people dwelt. Another contem- wood of the eleventh dynasty—a man 
porary link between Egypt and Crete and his wife—of unusually fine workman- 
appeared in specimens of the ‘“‘Kamares’”’ ship. A stele of admirable workmanship 
pottery imported in the twelfth dynasty invokes what Mr. Engelbach calls “an 
and of the Cretan period of Middle unusual god,” Hez-hotep. 

Minoan II. Among the spoils of the 

spade were specimens of cloisonné jewelry W. C. WINsLow. 


The Theatre at Syracuse 


Two representations of the Agamem- Gualtiero Tumiati, Agamemnon; and 
non of Aeschylus were given on April 16 Giulio Tempesti, Aegisthus. A new 
and 22 in the Greek theatre at Syracuse background in classic style has been 
in Sicily with great success. Ettore built in the theatre, and the main 
Romagnoli translated the play into Ital- gate to the right of the stage is an 
ian, Teresa Mariani played the part of exact copy of the famous Lions’ Gate of 
Clytemnestra; Elisa Masi, Cassandra; Mycenae. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Euite MALE: RELIGIOUS ART IN 
FRANCE; THIRTEENTH CENTURY. A 
Study of Mediaeval Iconography 
and its Sources of Inspiration. 
Translated from the Third Edition 
by Dora Nussey. xxiv-415 pages; 
190 illustrations. New York: 1913, 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 

Professor Male’s book is an epoch- 
making work in the real sense of that 
over-worked word, for it marks the end 
of a period during which amateur medi- 
aevalists, compilers of architectural his- 
tories, and even writers of genuine 
scholarship have played to their hearts’ 
content with the interpretation of the 
subjects portrayed in the sculpture and 
painted glass of the Gothic cathedrals. 
The science of mediaeval iconography, 
i.e., the investigation of the subject mat- 
ter, as distinguished from the technique 
or style of the productions of mediaeval 
art, has had earlier devotees than M. 
Male, but no one before him has ever 
put it on so sound and reasonable a 
basis. For every interpretation that he 
gives us, he has shown chapter and verse 
in the theological writers from Isidore of 
Seville in the seventh century to Vincent 
of Beauvais, who in the thirteenth cen- 
tury summarized mediaeval learning in 
the vast encyclopaedia which he termed 
the ‘‘Greater Mirror.” Indeed this Spec- 
ulum Maius of Vincent’s has furnished 
Professor Male with the scheme for his 
own work, and the divisions of Vin- 
cent’s compendium—the four “Mirrors” 
of Nature, Instruction, Morals, and His- 
tory—are also the sections into which 
the author has divided his interpretation 


of the subject-matter of Gothie art— 
which is in itself an interesting indica- 
tion of the close connection of ecclesias- 
tical literature with the art of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Following in Vincent’s steps, M. Male 
treats first, in the ‘‘Mirror of Nature,” 
the symbolism of animals. He _ passes 
to the Labors of the Months and the 
illustrated calendars in the ‘Mirror of 
Instruction,’ and devotes interesting 
pages to the interpretation of the reliefs 
depicting the Seven Liberal Arts. The 
“Mirror of Morals’ is chiefly devoted to 
the Virtues and Vices. The bulk of the 
book is taken up with the ‘Mirror of 
History,” which includes the scenes of 
the Old and New Testaments and their 
Apocrypha, the stories of the Golden 
Legend, the few events of secular history 
which the mediaeval doctors considered 
of sufficient Christian significance for ad- 
mission into their historical scheme, and 
ends, in the beautiful completeness of 
Scholasticism, with the Last Judgment. 

The book, in its precise arrangement 
and logical development reflects the 
“passion for order’ which its author 
finds to be the chief characteristic of the 
Gothic mind; it reveals in this and a hun- 
dred other ways the deep and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the mediaeval 
genius which M. Male brought to his 
work. 

The thirteenth century is to M. Male, as 
to every mediaevalist, the culmination 
of Christian thought and art. He has 
treated Gothic iconography as a system 
fulfilled, and devotes but little of his 
time to the evolution through which in 
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previous centuries the types of Christian 
art 
true, as he says, that the vast collection 


passed to their florescence. It is 


of writings of the Church doctors of the 
Middle Ages is largely a series of repe- 
titions, amplifying or summarizing, as 
the case may be, the data of the patristic 
period, and that the gist of the mediaeval 
point of view may be gathered from a very 
few works, like the Glossa Ordinaria of 
Walafrid Strabo, the Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum of Gulielmus Durandus, the 
Speculum Ecclesiae of Honorius of Au- 
tun, the Golden Legend, Vincent’s Spec- 
ulum Maius and the Summa Theologica 
Yet 


much less true of Christian art, and if 


of Thomas Aquinas. the same is 
we were to look for defects in M. Male’s 
admirable book, it might be regretted 
that more space was not devoted to the 
previous history of some of the Gothic 
types and scenes in the Early Christian, 
Byzantine, and Carolingian phases of 
Christian iconography. We find for ex- 
ample in the brief introduction to the 
iconography of the Old Testament no 
mention at all of the early Christian use 
of Old Testament scenes as symbolic of 
the New. 
self 


Perhaps M. Male was him- 
this 
that 
will be a treatise on the iconography of 


conscious of omission; one 


hears at any rate his next work 
the French Romanesque. 

The charming simplicity and easy flow 
of M. Male’s French style is somewhat 
marred in the translation, but the clear- 
ness of presentation has suffered little. 
The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the excellent illustrations and the at- 
tractive get-up of the book, and for hav- 
ing placed in the hands of English read- 
ers the most important work in the field 
of Mediaeval Art which this generation 
has produced. 

C. R. Morey. 


Princeton University. 


BOOK CRITIQUES 


Tue Hoty Lanp or Asta MInor. 
Francis E. Clark, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 
xx, 154. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1914. 

This book is an attractive record of the 
author’s experiences on his visit to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. Dr. Clark 
recalls their history, describes their pres- 
ent ruins, and discusses the appropriate 
passages in the book of Revelation. 
The chapters are: I, The Revelator and 
the Revelation; II, Ephesus, the Church 
of Waning Enthusiasm; III, Smyrna, 
the City of the Noble Crown; IV, Per- 
gamos, the City of Satan’s Seat; V, 
Thyatira, the City of the Iron Rod and 
the Morning Star; VI, Sardis, the Buried 
City; VII, Philadelphia, the City of 
the Open VIII, Laodicea the 
Lukewarm. The illustrations are good. 
Some, like those of Sardis, have not ap- 
The English 
style is vivid, clear, and interesting, al- 
though such words as excavaters, Revela- 
tor, Pergamonians are objectionable. The 
amphitheatre at Laodicea would ha dly 
seat 150,000, nor the stadium at Athens 
90,000. The of Zeus, of which 
the base is solid, rather than the 


By 


Door; 


peared in other books. 


altar 
not 


Temple of Rome and Augustus is “Satan’s 


Seat.’’ The ruins of the great library are 
not the Roman baths in the town, but 
on the acropolis. The earthquake at 
Sardis was in 17 A.D., not B.C. Greek 
was not the only language of Lydia in 
Roman times, although it must 
predominated since more Greek than 
Latin documents of Roman times have 
been uncovered. The Temple of Artemis 
was not built Alexander the Great 
(p. 128). Despite such inaccuracies the 
book is worth reading, and has the ad- 
vantage of dealing with a land about 
which few popular books aside from those 
of Ramsay have been published. 
D. M. R. 
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